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“Adjustment of the Visually Handicapped 





HE problems of the visually handi- 


capped are many and various, but 
they differ decidedly from the ideas — 


in regard to them which are enter- 

tained by most seeing persons. In fact, 
many of the problems of the blind are 
created or intensified by a lack ot 
understanding, or by a definite misun- 
derstanding of their problems by the 
general public. We trust that to some 
extent we may be able to clarify cer- 
tain of these misconceptions. 
5 The first and most important prob- 
lem of a blind person is to become per- 
-sonally adjusted to his environment. 


Blind persons differ from each other 


even more than seeing persons be- 
cause, besides the ordinary variations 
- due to personality differences, they are 
handicapped by varying degrees of 
blindness and have become blind at 
different ages. The blind child’s ad- 
_justment takes place gradually as he 
grows up, while the adult who be- 
comes blind later in life feels the im- 
‘pact of his unaccustomed limitations 
-and endeavors to remove or surmount 
them as quickly as possible. The blind 
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child who has wise parents who pro- 
vide him with proper sources of stimu- 
lation and adequate learning situa- 
tions, and who has brothers and sis- 
ters or other intimate playmates, may 
enter a school for the blind almost 
normal in his development. Thereafter 
his progress is guided by special teach- 
ers and aided by special. equipment 
and appliances. His individual ad- 
vancement will depend largely upon 
his capacity to learn. The great dan- 
ger is that he may become adjusted 
to institutional life among blind peo- 
ple rather than to normal life among 
seeing people. 

The situation of the blinded adult 
naturally is quite different. His life 
having been spent among the seeing 
must now undergo changes since blind- 
ness makes many of his previous ac- 
tivities impossible. These changes are 
not nearly so great as might be sup- 
posed, but many of them cannot be ef- 
fected immediately. The assistance of 
an understanding home teacher, and a 
placement agent who is trained to give 
vocational guidance, will do much to 
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HEARING SURVEY IN DETROIT SCHOOLS R 
Recommendations 
Return after removal of wax ............0.. Oe ee 11 a 
Return after tonsil and adenoid NEN BP SERRA AS 8 os 
Return ‘for, re-examination... a6 sc see oe ve wee eee 2 1 
Return for nasal septum when 17. Years ‘Jai Se cele emi Ala ae 
Return after removal of adenoids ea i eee 4 4 
Eye examination A DCA A retried 1 
Removal of mole at right Cnalae RE. Seem Rees 1 
Information from parents 2 ae ll Gee Bal a Oates 8S om i2 
Va School B (30 Pupils) | i) 2 
Total with” previous case history. <A. eee ee fe Ga). 
Total with communicable disease history ........... 20-7 67 
Total giving history at the time of the tests ........... A5 . 50 
Recommendations . 
Return alter: qvaxij removal. caycce.y aston ie. ie SSR 2 
Return after tonsil and adenoid removal” Uae... Moe 6 
Return*for. re-examination 4 chs... bo. se ete) ee 4 
Return vatter: adenoid removals. #1. lore ee ee 13 
Return for nasal septum when’ 17 years ............. a 
Individual ‘audiometer testis. s.. 2. oo eee ee oe wh 
Information..from parepts i.e. eth. t eke ee ella 12 


The writer wishes to state that the 
reliability of pupils answering the 
questions pertdining to the history of 
the ears, which appears at the bottom 
of the Aest sheets, is questionable. 
Some pupils are not aware of their 
previous ear histories, some do not 
answer the questions correctly, while 
perhaps there are others who feel 
that “they must write something.” 
SELECTION OF PUPILS FOR LIP READING 

INSTRUCTION 


Since reports of pupils with im- 


paired hearing in the different schools 
in which the: hearing tests weré con- 
ducted have been sent to’ the schools, 
it is possible | fo/, select); those with 
severe hearing impairment for lip 
reading. Since an ‘extensive follow- 
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up from both medical and educational 
standpoints has not been made as yet, 
it has not been determined which 
pupils with various degrees of im- 


paired hearing will be examined and : 


studied first. Consequently, it has not 
been determined which pupils will be 
selected for lip reading instruction. 
The possible program for the present 


school year is an extensive follow-up 


of the pupils who have been discovered 
to have impaired hearing. | 


During the school year, 1940-41, two © f 


lip reading teachers have been work- 
ing in the regular schools teaching lip 
reading to hard of hearing pupils. At 
the present time there are three Tip 
reading teachers. 
The following is a summary of pe 
(Continued on page 186) 
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ADJUSTMENT OF THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 


make the life of the blind person al- 
most normal again. In the case of 
both the child and the adult this ad- 
justment will naturally depend upon 
the personality of the individual. The 
child’s developing personality is shaped 
very largely by his parents, teachers, 
and playmates; the adult’s personality 
has already been formed but will now 
be greatly influenced by his physical 
handicap. This adjustment affects his 
whole being. It is physical, psycholo- 
gical, social, and especially economic. 


ORIENTATION TO SURROUNDINGS 


First, he must become oriented to 
his surroundings; he must learn in the 
dark to determine direction and dis- 
tance. He must remember where 
things are, and learn how to go from 
place to place. At first he may have 
to depend upon a guide; later he may 
prefer to use only a cane. He must 
pay particular attention to the way in 
which he walks, stands, and sits, so 
that he will not attract undesirable at- 
tention. He must plan his recreations 
so that they include desirable physical 
activities. Nature will help in his ad- 
justment. At first he will labor under 
considerable strain and suffer a cer- 
tain amount of tenseness. He will ex- 
ercise a high degree of concentration 
upon everything which goes on around 
him and endeavor to remember every- 
thing which he believes may prove of 
value. Later this concentration will 
become more selective and his memory 
will gradually improve. Other senses 
will come to his aid. Because he can 
no longer depend upon sight, he will 
endeavor to make as much use as pos- 
sible of hearing, touch, smell and taste. 
And as he makes more and more in- 
telligent use of these senses he will be- 
come aware of and be able to profit by 
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sensations and impressions to which 
the ordinary seeing person pays little 
or no attention. As the navigator be- 
comes able to distinguish objects in- 
visible to the landsman, so the blind 
man learns to interpret sounds un- 
heard by his seeing companion. From 
such circumstances arise many false 
ideas in regard to the sensory capaci- 
ties of blind persons. Their senses are 
no keener—in some instances even 
one or more of the others may be 
impaired—but the blind pay greater 
attention to their sensory impressions 
and use them more intelligently. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ADJUSTMENT 


Second, the lack of sight necessitates 
certain psychological adjustments. All 
blind persons are different, but they 
have much in common. Their..emo- 
tions, their thinking, and their ac- 
tions are influenced to some extent 
by their ‘blindness. These, however, 
depend upon past experiences, and it 
makes a decided difference whether 
most of these experiences have been 
acquired with or without sight. The 
degree of blindness and the age at 
which it occurs have a great effect 
upon each individual’s mental life. 
Too little careful study has been made 
of the psychology of blindness. Stand- 
ard intelligence and achievement tests 
have been adapted for use with blind 
pupils and have been used in a num- 
ber of schools for the blind. The re- 
sults indicate “at least a two-year re- 
tardation in school work and in the 
abilities our intelligence tests meas- 
ure.” Specialized tests of practical in- 
formation show “besides the con- 
fusions and misunderstandings ob- 
served in seeing children, various spe- 
cial mistakes and difficulties due to 
the handicap of blindness. In general, 
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standardized tests of school achieve- 
ment show just about the degree of 
inferiority to the seeing which one 
would expect from their (the blind 
pupils’) grade retardation. In spe- 
cial lines, like the development of 
vocabulary, an even greater deficiency 
is shown.” 

Several blind persons have recorded 
the ideas about blindness which they 
have derived from personal experi- 
ence and intimate association with 
other blind persons, but they differ 
widely in their views concerning the 
general characteristics of blind people. 
A few quotations from some of them 
will be interesting at this point. One 
writer’ says, “Blindness in no way af- 
fects the mentality in its development.” 
“Sight discloses little that the blind 
may not be made to understand the 
reason therefore.” “Both hearing and 
touch carry more accurate knowledge 
than vision.” “What, then, does he 
(the blind man) lack, and what facul- 
ties or functions are added to him by 
the sense of sight? A conception of 
colors, of perspective and certain phy- 
sical beauties; and that is all. Aside 
from these, there are no intellectual 
conceptions that thorough teaching 
may not convey to even the congenital- 
ly blind.” “All that appeals to the 
imagination has a singular fascination 
for the blind.” “The necessity that 
compels the blind to intrust many 
things to memory is calculated to 
largely develop that faculty in them,” 
but “Although the blind are now com- 
pelled to use the memory more than 





*Hayes, Samuel P., Contributions to a Psy- 
chology of Blindness, 1941, American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, New York. 





*de La Sizeranne, Maurice, The Blind as . 


Seen Through Blind Eyes, 1893, G. P, Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 
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‘the blind man must cope. 


those who see, as a rule they dé use 


it only ordinarily well. if 


Another author’ writes, “Sight is 
the master sense. The implications 
of losing it strike too deep and reach 
too far to be grasped vicariously.” 
“Normally, sight accounts for 80 to 90 


per cent of all impressions.” “Regard- 
less of the individual, blindness 
changes just about everything. It 


means a complete sensory revolution.” 
“Touch is the sense whose usefulness 
is most overrated. Its sensitivity de- 


pends in large measure on the condi- 


tion of the skin. The perspective ot 
touch is limited by the length of the 
the arms. Touch can register only 
impressions of form, texture and rela- 
tive size.” “Hearing is the blind 
man’s hard-driven work horse. It 
supplies perhaps 75 per cent of all the 
impressions he receives.’ It is the 
blind man’s most inclusive sense; his 


most perceptive sense; his chief ave- © 


nue of communication, but “the see- 
ing tend to overrate the value of hear- 
ing. Actually, it 
sense. It is non-selective. A desired 
sound can be separated from others 


only by mental concentration.” 
energy on the mechanics of living 


means quicker fatigue, hence the 


greater likelihood of irritability or in- 


stability. 
is the sense of inadequacy with which 
It takes 
stern self-discipline to avoid such in- 
adequacy responses as self-pity, ration- 


alization or outright neurosis.” 





* Adams, Charles Magee, 


New York. 
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is -a second-rate 


“The 


necessity of expending more nervous 


More important, however, 
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“This Business of 
Being Blind,” What of the Blind, Vol. II, 
1941, American Foundation for the Blind, 
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_A third writer’ says, “Blindness does 


not affect the individuality, but leaves 


i 


mit intact.’ 


colour, ; 
rugosity added. The two senses give 


“No mental faculty of the 
blind is affected in any way.” The 
intelligence of the blind is not only 


- equal to that of those who see, but it 


does not differ in nature; it is not dis- 
tinguished by any special character- 
istics.” “There are very few notions 
that a blind man cannot acquire, be- 
cause there are very few which come 
to us uniquely by means of the eyes.” 
“Sight is a long distance touch, with 
the sensation of cclour added. Touch 
is near sight minus the sensation of 
and with the sensation of 


us knowledge of the same order.” “It 
is not by the eye, but by the hand that, 
from the sensorial point of view, man 
is distinguished from the animal.” 
“Aristotle said that sight was the most 
important of all the faculties for the 
needs of animals, but for the intel- 
ligence, hearing was more necessary.” 
“It is by means of language that our 
minds are elevated to the conception of 
general and abstract ideas.” 


nd ae tourth author’ says, “It is 
generally supposed that blindness rep- 
resents the mere absence or impair- 
ment of a single sense. On the con- 
trary, blindness changes and utterly 
reorganizes the entire mental life of 
the individual.” “No single mental ac- 
tivity of the congenitally blind child 
is not distorted by the absence of 
sight. Not a single sense escapes; the 
sensory equipment and prucesses of 
observing are organized quite differ- 





4Villev. Pierre. The Werld of the Blind: a 
Peycvolosics! Study, 1930, The Macmillan 
Co. New York. 





°Cutsferth, Thomas D., The Blind in School 
end Society, 1933, D. Appleton & Co., Néw 
York. 
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ently in the blind from the normal 
seeing child.” “Neither the seeing nor 
the blind fully realize the difference, 
that exists between their respective. 
worlds of experience and reality.”. 
“The most objective sort of human ex- 
perience is visual experience. It gives. 
detail which no other sense can pro- 
vide.” “Educational methods hamper. 
the intellectual growth of the blind 
through their insistence upon the em- 
ployment of artificial verbal learning 
and artificial visual concepts.” “The 
characieristic emotional disturbances 
result from the social situations that 
blindness creates and not from the 
sensory privation in itself.” 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


Third, blindness revolutionizes a 
person’s social life. A blind person is 
more restricted in getting about and 
in some of his social activities. He 
is not understood and he is not quite 
sure how welcome he is or will be 
in unaccustomed company. He may 
either depend too much upon his fam- 
ily, or, fearing to become burdensome, 
may hesitate to ask for assistance and 
forego many former pleasures. There 
are many activities in which a blind 
person can engage and which he will 
enjoy, and he should pay particular 
attention to those which seeing per- 
sons prefer, such as card games, bowl- 
ing, swimming and hiking, in order 
that he may participate in such forms 
of recreation with them. If he acts 
naturally and without constraint in the 
company of others, they will soon learn 
to act naturally in his presence. It. 
seems to be impossible for most see- 
ing persons to understand blind peo- 
ple. They either overemphasize or 
minimize the differences between 
them. In the first instance they are 
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too solicitous—they want to do too 
much for the blind person and not to 
allow him to do enough for himself; in 
the second they don’t offer to help 
him even with things that he cannot 
possibly do for himself. The blind man 
can get about unaided in familiar sur- 
roundings; he can take care of his 
personal belongings; he can carry on 
his daily occupation; he can plan most 
of his own recreation, involving some 
physical exercise, reading, music and 
listening to the radio. But he does en- 
joy companionship when he goes to a 
ball game or to the theater. He ap- 
preciates finding things always in the 
same place instead of under his feet 
or in front of his nose. He is glad 
to be told if there is a spot on his 
clothing or if his typewriter ribbon 
needs to be changed. His mail must 
be read to him, or in the office, read 
to the dictaphone. He appreciates be- 
ing asked to go for a ride, to bowl, or 
play bridge or cribbage. In fact, he 
wants to be treated naturally, expect- 
ing to do for himself all that anyone 
without sight can do, and_ being 
grateful to others who do as unobstru- 
sively as possible those things which 
he cannot do sufficiently well without 
assistance. 


ECONOMIC STATUS OF BLIND 


Fourth, the most difficult adjustment 
which the blind person has to make 
is in the economic field. If he has 
previously depended upon his earn- 
ings, his financial status will probably 
decline when he becomes blind. Al- 
though he may be encouraged to pur- 
sue the career for which he has been 
trained, his earning power frequently 
is reduced. The chances are that he 
may have to change his occupation. 
Instead of working in an office, factory 
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or store, he may have to work at home 
or in a sheltered workshop. He may 
even be considered unemployable and 
expected to subsist upon a government 
pension. If he has no family or in- 
timate friends, he may have to enter 
a home for the blind. 


No matter where the blind person 


lives or what he does, his cost of liv- 
ing will be much higher. He will 
have to pay for a certain amount of 
guide service and reading. A tele- 
phone will be a necessity, and it will 
be important that he live near a bus 
or a car line and not too far from 
stores and a church. He will need to 
have more clothing and will have to 
have his clothes cleaned and repaired 
more frequently. He will be expected 
to give many tips for little services re- 
ceived, even though he might prefer 
to do some of the things for himself. 
If he owns a home he will have to pay 


for minor repairs and improvements . 


about the house and grounds which a 
seeing person could easily take care 
of. If he is in business or a profession, 
he must have his mail read to him, 
information gathered, and other as- 
sistance rendered. He will also have 
to depend to a larger extent upon taxi- 
cabs. He will have to pay an increased 
premium for his life insurance. The 
blind housewife must order most of 
her groceries from the more expensive 
stores which will deliver them, and it 
is safer for her to have an electric 
range rather than a more economical 
coal or gas range. Because a coal fur- 
nace is very difficult for a blind per- 
son to operate, she needs an oil burner, 


and oil costs more than coal. In fact, 


almost everything costs a blind person 


more than a seeing person and it ise 
extremely difficult for him to econom- 


ize. 
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ATTITUDES OF EMPLOYERS 


~The most unfortunate thing about 
blindness is the general public’s lack 
of understanding of it. The social as- 
pect of this situation is bad enough, 
but the economic aspect is worse. So- 
cial workers, home teachers, and vo- 
cational guidance personnel can aid in 
the physical, psychological and social 
adjustment of blinded persons and can 
-do much to render them employable, 
but they can do only their part in regard 
’ to placement. That depends largely 
upon the great mass of employers, and 
in normal times employers have been 
so skeptical in regard to the ability of 
blind persons to really earn regular 
wages from day to day in many fields 
that they have given all sorts of ex- 
cuses as reasons for not hiring them. 
At a recent meeting of the American 
Foundation for the Blina, the Migel 
medal fo- outstanding service to the 
blind was presented by Dr. Helen 
Keller to Mr. Henry Ford for his 
broadminded and farsighted policy of 
employing blind workers on the same 
basis es seeing workers during the 
past twenty-five years. The following 
statement in regard to this policy was 
made by Mr. Edsel Ford’ about a year 
aga, Absgood. many. firms in. this 
country have always known that in- 
dividuals impaired physically in 
some respect frequently have _ per- 
fectly adeauate capabilities for 
some jobs.. Now, under the prompt- 
ing of a man - power 
recognition of the usefulness of the 
physically handicapped is spreading to 
all the country’s industries and serv- 
ices. Our company is one of those 
_ which have for a long time believed in 
and practiced the utilization of phy- 





‘The New Beacon. June 15, 1943, National 
Institute for the Blind, London. 
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pinch, 


sically impaired workers. Today we 
employ 1,208 totally or partially blind 
men: 111 of our employees are deaf 
mutes. There are, in addition, 135 
who suffer from epilepsy; 91 with but 
one arm; 3 with both arms amputated; 
260 with one arm crippled; 157 with 
one leg amputated; 101 others suffer- 
ing from crippled conditions of the 
legs; 10 with both legs amputated; 139 
with spine curvatures; 322 with or- 
ganic heart ailments. All together, 
11,163 men in various stages of dis- 
ability are receiving full pay. The 
blind men receive from 95 cents to 
$1.15 an hour. These figures are for 
the River Rouge industrial area. One 
of the sightless men has been with the 
company 24 years, and is now 74. No 
company regards such employment as 
charity or altruism. All our handi- 
capped workers give full value for 
their wages and their tasks are carried 
out with absolutely no allowances or 
special considerations. Our real as- 
sistance to them has been merely the 
discovery of tasks which would de- 
velop their usefulness. Their fellow- 
workers are highly cooperative.” 

The present war has wrought a de- 
cided change in the employment situa- 
tion. Blind persons are being sought 
out and, with little or no special train- 
ing, are being employed at jobs which 
they themselves as well as many others 
had not previously realized that they 
could do. Of course, the pendulum 
will swing back after the war is over, 
but it is hoped and believed thet many 
blind workers have so thoroughly con- 
vinced their employers of the wisdom 
of employing blind persons that they 
and many of their fellows will have 
In ad- 


dition, the general public must be bet- 


steady, profitable employment. 


ter informed about the blind and we 
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should give more attention to their 
education along this line. 


IMPORTANCE OF PLACEMENT AGENTS 

In order to obtain employment, blind 
persons must have the assistance of 
competent placement agents, who 
know about blind people and about in- 
dustry, and who can demonstrate by 
example as well as precept that blind 
persons can do many specific jobs 
During the past two 
years blind as well as seeing agents 
have placed hundreds of blind workers 
in factories and mills. Some of these 
are in war plants, the products and 
processes of which will be greatly al- 
tered as soon as the war is over. Oth- 
ers are engaged in regular industry. 


It is hoped that the latter may be able 


to retain their jobs and that many of 
those who are doing war work can 
transfer to peacetime occupations in- 
volving similar skills. 

Placement agents should, of course, 
endeavor to place as many as possible 
of their blind clients in jobs which will 
persist after the war. Many of these 
now pay lower wages and some per- 
sons prefer to take a chance and con- 
tinue to get the higher wages while 
“the getting is good.” They know that 
if they do not find another job when 
they lose their present one, they can 
always fall back on their pension. 
Some of those who are now engaged in 
war industry are frozen in their jobs 
and cannot transfer to less essential 
work, so they will have to hope for the 
best in the future. It is important that 
placement agents for the blind do not 
take too great advantage of the present 
situation and place poor candidates in 
good positions. This would provide 
only temporary employment for them 
and would probably result in that 
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firm’s refusal to employ other blind ae 
persons. It is also important that blind i: 
workers be given sufficient help on the | 
job so that they may not only “make ’ 
good” but achieve the largest possible | 
measure of success. It will be much™ 
better if placement agents, instead of | 
devoting all of their attention to estab- 
lishing a repuation by a great number | 
of placements, will do sufficient pre-. 
liminary and follow-up work with both. 
employers and workers so that their : 
clients will be able to hold their jobs — 
during a coming depression. More im- | 
portant than-the placement of works | : 
is the convincing of employers that. 
blind persons are desirable employees. 
at all times—when workers are plenti-_ 
ful as well as when they are hard t 
find. This is especially desirable at this : 


place and we should prepare the wa 
for them. 


In conclusion, let me say that so- 
cial workers, visiting teachers, psy- a 
chiatrists and physiotherapists can play’ i 
a large part in the adjustment of blin 
persons to their environment. Their 





ward them of family, friends, 
general public, and employers of labor. 

If we treat them as a class, as differ-- : 
ent from ourselves, offering them only! | 
sympathy, charity and pensions, but | 
not offering them understanding, com. 
panionship and assistance, we shall 
make both their social and their psy- 
chological adjustment very difficult. 
If employers consider the blind as | 
the least employable of the physically iL 
handicapped, the last to be hired and — 
the first to be fired, their satisfactory 
economic adjustment will be impr : 
sible. ‘ - : 
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